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BOOK REVIEWS 



Children's Perceptions. By W. H. Winch. Baltimore: Warwick & 

York, 1915. Pp. x+245. 

This is No. 12 of the Educational Psychology Monographs, edited by 
Professor Whipple. It gives the detailed results of Professor Winch's experi- 
ments with children from three to thirteen years of age in reporting what was 
observed in a picture. This type of experiment is familiar to American teach- 
ers, and it need not be described in greater detail than to say that the purpose 
of the experiment was to determine the perceptions of children of different 
ages and their tendency to resist suggestion. Professor Stem, of Germany, 
first attracted attention to this method of investigation, and Professor Winch's 
experiment is in reality a repetition of experiments previously made by Pro- 
fessor Stern. 

In common with most books, psychological and otherwise, Professor Winch 
discusses at the outset a question which should be considered at the conclusion 
of his work. He asks in the beginning, "How, if at all, can children be taught 
to observe?" Now this is the practical problem which his investigation is 
designed to help solve. If it had been discussed at the close of his book, rather 
than at the opening, it would undoubtedly have been more satisfactorily 
answered. As it is, Professor Winch does not go into the problem far enough; 
he does not show how children of different ages can be taught to observe. He 
gives only seven pages to a discussion of this very complicated problem. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if he had saved some space in the presentation 
of the results of his investigation, and had devoted this space for a considera- 
tion of the practical outcome for teaching. 

Professor Winch does not make it clear that children can be taught to 
observe. He shows what objects and situations in the picture which he used 
("The Breakfast Picture") are noticed by infants and by children up to the 
age of thirteen. He has tabulated his results so as to indicate sex as well as 
age differences in observation. His data tend to confirm beliefs which for 
some time have been generally held by American students of psychology and 
child development; and they simply indicate the observational traits of differ- 
ent ages. They do not show that these traits can be modified by teaching. 
There is no evidence that a general power of observation can be developed by 
any particular method of instruction. Professor Winch did not set out to 
investigate this problem, apparently, and nothing has been derived from his 
investigation which should enable him to answer the question which he asks at 
the outset of his book. 
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As to the technique of the experiment: the picture was first shown to the 
children for one minute, after which they made a free and unprompted report. 
After they had made the report a number of questions were asked, to which 
answers were given. Then one week later the children were asked to give 
another free and unprompted report of what they saw in the picture. After 
this they were asked the same questions which were put to them after their 
first report. Then they were permitted to look at the picture again, and 
directed to correct any errors which they had made in either their reports or 
their answers to questions. 

In general the results show there is more detailed and accurate observa- 
tion as a result of interrogation followed by observation of the picture. That 
is to say, the questions asked directed the attention of the children to objects 
and situations which had not received explicit attention in their first exami- 
nation. This is, of course, exactly what might be expected; but it does not 
mean that if children should observe another picture differing from the one 
used in the experiment, and particularly if they should observe natural instead 
of pictorial objects and situations, they would show any improvement as a 
result of their experience with "The Breakfast Picture." 

American teachers have for a long time been discussing the question of 
teaching children to observe. The present experiment indicates what they 
tend to observe at different ages in a particular sort of situation. It does not, 
of course, indicate what they tend to observe in nature. But it will be of 
interest and of practical value for any teacher or parent who has charge of chil- 
dren between the ages of three and thirteen to read Professor Winch's book. 
The teacher or parent who has not reflected upon the limitations of children 
in their observations, and the particular directions which the observations take, 
will be surprised at Professor Winch's data. If such a parent or teacher will 
make the experiment upon himself before he reads the book and if he will look 
at the picture after he has read the book, he will be astonished at the limi- 
tations and peculiarities of his own observational activities. An experience 
of this sort should teach anyone that in dealing with people of any age, but 
especially with children, care must be taken to direct their attention specifically 
to objects or situations which should be observed. Disaster is certain to 
follow the kind of instruction which asks children to look at things in a general 
way in the expectation that they will perceive everything vital in the situations 
before them. There is nothing new in this principle, but Professor Winch's 
data emphasize its importance. 

The present writer thinks there is opportunity for richer psychological 
interpretation of the data derived from this experiment than Professor Winch 
has made. It appears also that it would have been of service if the attitudes 
of the children under the experiment had been recorded, and had been given 
in connection with their reports and answers. The writer believes that any 
account of an experiment upon children of any age which gives only their 
answers and does not describe their physical and emotional reactions is 
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inadequate and unsatisfactory. To illustrate : it is shown in these experiments 
that older children are, speaking generally, deficient in observational ability as 
compared with infants. Professor Winch's effort to explain this is not entirely 
satisfactory. If he had told us how these older children looked and acted 
when they were going through the tests, we might see whether they made a 
serious attempt to make a good record in their reports and answers, or whether 
they treated the experiment in a superficial way. Did the younger children 
desire to make a high score, while the older ones thought it would be childish 
to make a good record ? This is often the case in experiments of this kind, and 
it vitiates the results unless they are properly weighted and interpreted. 

The book will be of particular interest to practical people who have not 
been students of child psychology. It is full of concrete details which will be 
suggestive to people who are actually in charge of young children. For psy- 
chologists it presents data which will be of service in the development of the 
psychology of perception in childhood and youth. 

M. V. O'Shea 

University of Wisconsin 

The Portland Survey. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, assisted by Fletcher 
B. Dresslar, Edward C. Elliott, J. H. Francis, Frank E. 
Sraulding, Lewis M. Terman, and William R. Tanner. School 
Efficiency Series. New York: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. xv+ 

441. $1.50. 

The first seven chapters of this book are written by the director of the 
survey, and deal with the legal organization and system of administration 
and supervision; the selection, tenure, and salary of teachers; the social and 
economic position of Portland; and the educational needs of such a city. 

Nearly all of the material here presented points to the fact that the phe- 
nomenal growth of Portland in recent years has not been taken into account by 
the city or by the state in the provisions for education. Portland has become 
a city without realizing it. She still has the legal organization for school 
purposes of a small town or village. The educational needs of a city of the size 
of Portland put it in a different class from the remaining school districts of 
Oregon over which the same state laws operate, and there is demanded in her 
case a much greater degree of independence in the matter of the organization 
and control of the city school system. 

The gist of the trouble found with the administration and supervision 
of the Portland schools may be summed up in the terms, uniformity and over- 
centralization. The board endeavors to exercise authority in matters of 
detail which should be left entirely to the superintendent or the principals, and 
leaves little room for the development or the expression of the qualities of 
leadership which should be most emphasized in these officers. The superin- 
tendent, who should be the real head of the educational system, is made little 
more than a clerk to the board. He should, Cubberley thinks, have the sole 



